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Appeal of the Council of National Unity to San Francisco 


the Council of National Unity (Poland’s Under- 

ground Parliament) sent to the members of the San 
Francisco Conference a note, addressed to Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., in which it represented concisely 
the wishes and desires of the Polish nation. 

“Assuming that its blood shed in this war and its steadfast 
loyalty to the noblest ideals of humanity established Poland’s 
rights to independence and sovereignty, the Council of Na- 
tional Unity expressed the belief that the United Nations. 
negotiating in San Francisco would not pass over in silence 
the tragedy of Poland. which for six long years has been 
fighting for the ideals of humanity. of freedom and of real 
democracy. 

“The Council of National Unity stressed that being in the 
Polish Underground the Parliament, consisting of representa- 
tives of exclusively democratic parties. speaks on behalf of 
the whole Polish nation united in its general attitude. At 
this occasion, it is necessary to remind history of the creation 
and the development of democratic political representation of 
Poland, during the six years of criminal occupation. 

“At the beginning of the German occupation three great 
Polish political parties: the Polish Socialist Party, the Peas- 
ant Party and the National Party created, together with the 
Labor Party, a political intermediary committee which later 
called itself the Home Country Political Representation of 
the Polish Nation. The above-mentioned four parties com- 
mitted themselves to close collaboration. and resolved upon 
a common program in the basic structural and social prob- 
lems, an expression which was given in the declaration of 
August 15, 1943. 

“In January, 1944, in the place of the political representa- 
tion of the home country. the Council of National Unity was 
appointed; three other democratic groups, headed by the 
Democratic Party, joined this recently created Council of 
National Unity. 

“The Council of National Unity was the genuine under- 
ground parliament of Poland, fighting against the Germans. 

“After the expulsion of the Germans, conditions which 
existed in the home country did not permit the parties of the 
Council of National Unity to reveal their activities. Among 
the fifteen Polish democratic leaders arrested March 28th are 
many members of the Council of National Unity, together 
with its Socialist leader Kazimierz Puzak. In the place of 
the arrested, the parties have delegated new representatives. 
The Council of National Unity still exists.” 

—Dziennik Polski, official organ of Polish 
Government, London, June 7, 1945 


《6 T present it can be revealed that on April 25, 1945, 


LETTER PUBLISHED IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 
FORWARD ON JUNE 2, 1945 


“Sir: Among the 15 Polish leaders arrested by Soviet mili- 
tary authorities are two eminent representatives of the Polish 
Socialist Party, Kazimierz Puzak and Dr. Antoni Pajdak. 
Kazimierz Puzak is 61 years old. He joined the Polish 
Socialist Party in 1904. He studied law at the University 
of Lwow; but gave up his professional career to join a group 
of underground Socialist fighters. He took part in the revo- 
lution of 1905 against the Czarist regime, and continued his 
revolutionary activities after its suppression, which cost many 
lives. He succeeded in escaping the Czarist ruffians until 
1910, after which he was arrested by the Russian police and 
sentenced to eight years hard labor. He spent seven years in 
solitary confinement in the fortress of Szlusselburg, which 
was known to be the most terrible Russian prison of that 
period. The Russian revolution of 1917 liberated him. 

“Kazimierz Puzak immediately rejoined the Polish So- 
cialist Party and became one of the most eminent Socialist 
leaders in independent Poland. The workers of Czestochowa 


elected him as their representative to the Sejm—Polish Par- 
liament—from 1919 to 1935. 

“While a Member of that Parliament he actively con- 
tributed to the improvement of the treatment of political 
prisoners. In 1925 he became Parliamentary Secretary of a 
special commission investigating Polish prisons. His bold 
report drew public attention to this issue. 

“In 1929 he supported an important amnesty hill passed 
in the Polish Parliament, by which many political prisoners 
were set free, while others had their sentences commuted. 
From 1921 he was Secretary General of the Polish Socialist 
Party, and as such most actively contributed in the fight for 
democracy and socialism in Poland. He was one of the first 
who warned Polish public opinion against the policy of com- 
promise toward the Germans. He did not shun any sacrifice 
to prepare the Polish working classes for the fight against 
the coming danger. 

“After the German invasion and occupation of Poland, he 
organized and led the underground resistance movement of 
the Polish Socialist Party. the climax of which was the War- 
saw Rising in 1944. 

“The outstanding work which Puzak did during the years 
of the German occupation and terror. in the face of constant 
danger, is appreciated not only by the members of the Polish 
Socialist Party, but by all democratic parties in Poland that 
chose him for the important position of President of the 
Council of National Unity—Polish Shadow Parliament. 

“Antoni Pajdak had been for many years an eminent mem- 
ber of the Polish Socialist Party. A lawyer by profession, 
he was mainly interested in self-government problems. 

“He was the Mayor of Radom for a certain period. In 
1939 he was elected Vice-President of Cracow. In 1939 he 
fought in the ranks of the Polish Army against the Germans. 
Having escaped from German hands, he actively worked as 
a representative of the Home Council of Ministers—Under- 
ground Government of Poland—in the Socialist underground 
movement.” 


—a Polish Socialist 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT POLAND WAS 
PRESENTED BY GEN. BOR-KOMOROWSKI 


Frank. Governor-General of German-occupied 

Poland, tried to find some channels of communica- 
tion through which they could get us to collaborate with them 
against Russia, trying thus to take advantage of the Polish- 
Russian dispute. Similar proposals and suggestions were 
made to many representatives of the Polish nation. Almost 
every Polish Underground leader was approached in this way. 
However, their replies were always the same: they all rejected 
such proposals.” 

This declaration made before a number of representatives 
of the free press on the free soil of Britain by General 
Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski who. following his recent liberation 
from a prisoner of war camp in Germany has resumed his 
duties as Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Armed Forces, 
is an answer to the campaign of lies and slander now being 
carried on by Lublin propaganda. 

The German temptation of Poles was doomed to failure 
from the very first, it had no chances of success in a nation 
that not only has had no Quislings, but no Vlasovs as well. 
Nevertheless, the closer the Reich drew to its predestined 
end—catastrophe, and the more inevitable became the fate of 
Hitler—the more efforts did the Germans make to tempt the 
Poles and the more numerous and frequent became their pro- 
posals. 

Immediately after the Battle of Warsaw ended in October, 
1944, a high German officer, one von dem Back. came to 
General Komorowski. pointing out the weakness of the Up- 
rising that had not been supported by the Russians, and tried 
to talk General Komorowski into collaboration against the 
Soviet Union. This proposition was renewed many times. 
As late as February of this year a certain Beninghaus, repre- 
sentative of the German Government, came to the Polish 
general where he was being held at Colditz near Leipzig to 
renew the offer, But this proposal, like the previous ones. 
was categorically refused by General Komorowski. 

This consistent stand made by General Komorowski was 
in accordance with the basic principles of Underground Po- 
land that was called upon to fight the Germans and that car- 
ried out this assignment to the very end. The Poles also 
tried until the very end to coordinate their activities with those 
of the Red Army units fighting on Polish territory. 

The first instructions for direct cooperation were issued 
toward the end of 1943 when the Eastern Front was ap- 
proaching Polish terrain. At that time General Komorowski 
issued orders to the commanders of each district to join 
battle openly with the Germans and to support the Red Army 
as soon as it arrived. These orders were strictly carried out 
and in 1944 during the Soviet offensive in Eastern Poland, 
the Home Army in many districts struck at the Germans, 
thus facilitating the Russian occupation of a number of Polish 
towns, the most important being Wilno, Lwow and Lublin. 

Nevertheless. this was all work of a purely strategic nature 
that ended as soon as the fighting ceased. Polish officers, 
who upon completion of military operations, contacted the 
Russians, were arrested. All attempts at coordinated opera- 
tions resulted in failure. Polish emissaries sent to Russian 
commanders never returned, Then, Home Army commanders 
determined to act upon their own estimation of the situation. 
When the Russians were at the gates of Warsaw (July 29, 
1944) the appropriate moment for open battle seemed to have 
arrived, especially as the Moscow radio renewed its appeals 
to the people of Warsaw to fight the enemy. On the Ist of 
August action began in Warsaw. 

“I gave the order to fight,” General Komorowski declared, 
“in the belief that the battle which our forces began in the 
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“Mi high German officials, among them Hans 


General Bor-Komorowski {left} with his Chief of Staff, General Pelczynski, 

greeting one of their liberators, Pfc. Martin W. Benn, from Michigan, 

U.S.A., when forces of the U.S. 7th Army freed them at Itter Castle, 
Innsbruck, Austria. 


General Bor’s Statements on Polish-Jewish 


Cooperation 


The following are some replies made by General Bor at the 
press interview regarding Jews: 

Question: “Ever since the Ghetto Battle the Jews have been 
asking what was the attitude of the Polish Underground and 
the Home Army in particular to the rising. Did the Poles supply 
arms or other help?” 

Bor: “We did what we could and what was possible and prac- 
tical in the circumstances. We did supply them with some 
hand grenades, weapons they used with deadly effect on the 
Germans.” 

Here General Pelczynski, Chief of Staff, who was present 
at the interview interrupted to say that the Jews in the Ghetto 
themselves manufactured many grenades of materials supplied 
them by the Poles. 

Bor continued: “Let me tell you that there was contact be- 
tween us and the Ghetto all the time, and there was simultan- 
eous attack by the Jews at the same time. It was tragic that 
it had to end the way it did, but those in the Ghetto knew that 
if must. Even the Germans were surprised at the stubborness 
with which they held out.” 

Question: “What was the attitude of the Polish Home Army 
to the Jews on the whole?” 

Bor: “If you read my orders of the day you will find that 
our policy was one of toleration and help to the hunted Jews. 
And we were fully aware of the German intention to sow hatred 
between the Jews and the Poles, and made every effort to 
counteract it. Constantly, we appealed to our people to shelter 
and rescue the Jews. And this was done in hundreds of cases— 
at great risk, as you know.” 

General Pelczynski again interrupted to point out that two 
clandestine papers of the Home Army, Biuletyn Informacyjny 
and Wiadomosci Polskie regularly published articles calling on 
Poles to help the Jews. Anti-semitic acts were constantly de- 
nounced and punished. 

Turning then from Jewish matters he was persuaded to 
speak of some of the extraordinary experiences he had in con- 
ducting the underground struggle, how he worked as an under- 
taker’s assistant insurance collector which enabled him to pass 
from house to house and as a salesman in a paper shop. He 
told of the terrible hazardous journeys through the sewers of 
Warsaw and of narrow escapes. One can readily realize why 
this quiet, thin, determined man has become a legend among 
the Poles and why one could not help being impressed by his 
frank and sincere manner. 


POLAND — A LAND OF SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 


N THE years immediately following the war of 1914- 
1918, Poland's economic life was mainly based on agri- 
culture. According to the census of September 1921, 64 

per cent of the population was engaged in agricultural work 
and only 17.2 per cent in industry. This meant that there 
were four peasants to every industrial worker, whereas in 
Great Britain at the same period there were seven industrial 
workers to every farm worker. 

The Polish countryside was greatly overpopulated ; it had 
suffered for over a century from the effects of a high birth- 
rate insufficiently relieved by migration to the cities or over- 
seas. 

In Western Europe the surplus population obtained work 
in industrial centers during the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury. In Poland. where industry developed very slowly before 
1918, the rural population either emigrated or continued to 
work on the land. 

Farmers’ sons, unable to find employment in factories, di- 
vided among themselves their fathers’ small farms, each tak- 
ing a strip. Thus in the course of time the country became 
full of “dwarf holdings,” which could not provide their 
owners with full-time employment. According to the 1921 
census, 64.7 per cent of the farms consisted of less than 12 
acres, 

The problem was, of course, not equally acute in all parts 
of the country. It was very serious in Southern Poland, 
where dwarf holdings predominated and peasant poverty was 
widespread. In Central Poland the position was much more 
satisfactory, while in the western provinces where holdings 
were large and well managed, the farming population was 
prosperous and well educated. 

The 48.200.000 acres of arable land belonging to small 
farmers (those owning less than 120 acres each) had to 
provide a livelihood for 19,300,000 people. This worked out 
at an average of 2.5 acres per head. 

The Polish farmer had to work in a small field. He sought 


* From POLAND'S PROGRESS 1919-1939, edited by Michael 
Murray, London, 1944. 


A one-family homestead in Poland. 


by MICHAEL 


to obtain the utmost from every inch of 
land, but when he had only a couple of 
acres even the most arduous toil could 
not produce an adequate return, for 
“dwarf holdings” were too small to sup- 
port their owners. The farmer’s purchas- 
ing power was infinitesimal, because he 
had very little to sell, and therefore could 
not buy much. This basic weakness was 
responsible for most of the country’s 
troubles. 

The situation called for drastic meas- 
ures. In 1920 the Polish Parliament 
passed the law of Agrarian Reform, 
whereby a number of large estates were 
divided up. so as to provide a “pooled 
average,” from which dwarf holdings 
could be increased to a reasonable size, 
and new farms made available to landless 
peasants, of whom there were 1,300,000. 
Between 1919 and 1939, 6,500,000 acres 
—an area almost equal to Belgium—were 
distributed among the peasants in such 
a manner as to enlarge 500.000 small 
farms, and provide over 150,000 new 
farms of adequate size. 

Considerable results were achieved, but 
the needs of a large number of peasants 
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were far from being satisfied. And the resources available for 
further improvement were limited. The total area of large 
estates subject to Agrarian Reform was about 7,500,000 
acres. Even if all this land were distributed, there would be 
barely enough to enlarge the remaining dwarf holdings to 
normal size and millions of peasants would still be left with- 
out land. Every year the agricultural population increased 
by 340,000. If all these people were to be employed on the 
land, some 60,000 new farms would have to be provided each 
year, which was obviously impossible, as the supply of land 
was not inexhaustible. 

Other measures included in the Agrarian Reform scheme 
directed the consolidation into one compact unit of peasant 
holdings, which were often divided into narrow strips scat- 
tered over a wide area and separated by considerable dis- 
tances, as well as the regulation of certain liabilities and 
rights (such as rights of pasturage. timber. fishing, etc.), 
drainage and other land improvement. A 

Up to the war over 13,000.000 acres had been consolidated. 
covering 859,000 holdings; half the task was accomplished. 
Two million were improved by drainage; this was only a 
beginning, as two-thirds of the farm lands still required 
draining. Other improvements were carried out over an 
area of more than 10,000,000 acres; some 10,000 miles of 
canals were constructed and rivers were dredged. 

Land reform alone could not provide a solution for the 
problem of over-population. There were still people on the 
land who were not employed to their full productive capacity 
and this constituted a body of “hidden” village unemployed. 
Experts calculated that several million of these could be 
transferred to other occupations without impairing agricul- 
tural output. But since the towns could not absorb them and 
emigration had been cut down, another solution had to be 
sought. It was thought that intensified production might 
provide a basis; if larger, better and more varied crops could 
be produced, and stock-breeding be improved, new oppor- 
tunities of employment would be available for the abundant 
labor supply, and better living conditions in the villages would 
ensue. 

A small holding of five acres growing rye and potatoes and 
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Peasant girls from the Kaszuby Region on tne Baltic. 
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A Polish peasant weaver at her loom. 


worked by a plough cannot give full-time employment to five 
people; whereas the same acreage, if worked by spade and 
hoe, and growing vegetable and garden produce, will provide 
full employment and a better livelihood for at least 
10 persons. Moreover, it pays better to sell butter 
and cheese than milk; bacon and preserved meat 
than livestock; processed wood than timber; and 
so on. 

The task which confronted the authorities was 
to divert production into new channels, encourage 
higher-grade farming, and in general secure great- 
er efficiency in the use of land and labor. This. of 
course, implied far-reaching changes in the existing 
farm system. Large holdings of arable land had to 
be converted into smaller farms suitable for stock- 
raising. The plan was, in short, to develop Polish 
agriculture on the Danish model. This was not an 
easy process and could only be achieved gradually. 
Investments on a vast scale were necessary to en- 
sure success, and capital was scarce in Poland; 
new markets, both inside and outside the country, 
were also needed and the Government began to 
seek them; above all, it required a highly edu- 
cated and efficient peasantry, capable of undertak- 
ing this type of agriculture—and the greatest ef- 
forts were directed to achieve this result. 

Generally speaking, Polish agriculture displayed 
great ability in adjusting itself to these new re- 
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I Saw Poland After the Germans Retreated 


TAFF Sergeant 
James Washer of 
the United States 

Infantry, who was one 
of the first Americans 
to be liberated from a 
German prisoner of 
war camp by the Rus- 
sians and passed 
through Poland on his 
way home to New 
York, was interviewed 
on May 23, 1945 over 
radio station WINS, 
New York City, by 
Henry Milo, radio 
commentator. The in- 
terview follows : 

Mr. Milo: Good 
evening, Jim, by the 
way how did you hap- 
pen to get into that 
German prison camp? 

Jim: Well, Mr. Milo, I was in battle in the vicinity of 
Saint Lo in Normandy some weeks after D Day when I got 
a piece of shrapnel in the back during a skirmish. I laid 
still on the field but from the water and exhaustion I started 
to shiver. Eventually the Germans picked me up. 

Mr. Milo: You were then sent to a prisoner of war camp 
in eastern Germany; is that correct? 

Jim: Well, we were put in five different transient camps, 
each for only a few days and then finally loaded onto box 
cars, which were not opened except once a day until we got 
to Kruestrin—all in all these little jaunts were from 5 to 
23 days. 

Mr. Milo: How long did you stay in the camp, Jim? 

Jim: About seven months during which time I was not 
too mistreated. I got some watery soup around eleven-thirty 
in the morning, some coffee which was so awful, I often 
used it for shaving and then around four, a little thin soup. 
Starvation rations, to be sure. 

Mr. Milo: Then I think you said you slept on the wooden 
floors of the compound, did you not? That must have been 
grim and I can’t imagine how you survived the cold and the 
debilitating effect of no food. 

Jim: Well, I did. It is amazing how all of the American 
prisoners kept up their spirits. We got some Red Cross pack- 
ages but not very regularly. The ones we did get were 
sometimes opened and instead of each one of us receiving 
one, there was sometimes only one for four or six of us. 

Mr. Milo: You have told me that you did not expect the 
Russians to get to your camp so soon. 

Jim: No, we didn’t and the Germans didn’t either because 
they started to rouse us out one morning in a big hurry but 
we stalled as much as possible. When we finally did get on 
the road, we ran into the gun fire of the Russians and were 
ordered back to the camp. The Germans- were scared and 
those who did not get away were killed. In any case, they ran 
and we went down to the air-raid shelter. We found after- 


Photograph by Estelle Wolf 
Staff Sergeant James Washer, U.S. Army. 


wards plenty of food in the warehouses which surprised us. 


We had thought that, during our detention, we were not given 
more food because the Germans did not have any but then we 
knew this was not true. 

Mr. Milo: I guess the Russians were surprised to see you 
Americans in the prison camp. You were the first Americans 
they had liberated. 

Jim: Yes, I think we were, at least for that particular 
tank corps which had made a straight run before the main 
army and which was under the command of a Russian woman. 
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There were no provisions then as to how to take care of us. 
We were led out of camp by the Russian guards to Zarendorf 
and from there told to go east on our own. This was in 
February of this year, don’t forget. We started on our way 
by foot. I was not in too good shape because of weakness, 
and we had many heartbreaking experiences. 

Mr. Milo: You then came to Poland, did you not? 

Jim: Yes, we were told to head toward Warsaw by some 
Russians as headquarters were there and we would be taken 
care of. I found only one Russian who spoke English but 
was surprised at the number of Poles who spoke good Eng- 
lish. Some empty Russian supply trucks took us part of the 
way. 

Mr. Milo: I am interested as I am sure my listeners are, 
too, as to what you saw in Poland. 

Jim: Well, the Poles were very kind to us. We were the 
first Americans they had seen for years so we were the 
center of great attention everywhere we went. We found 
genuine friendship. They gave us food when they had little 
themselves because they liked us. 

Mr. Milo: I guess you stayed in little villages during 
your trip as you have told me that you could not take the 
main roads due to the advance of the Soviet Army and the 
running of supplies. 

Jim: That is true we were in small villages. I remember 
one night we stayed in a Polish home, part of it had been 
bombed away so the people were sleeping two and three 
together, living all in one or two rooms. We had some 
American soluble coffee so we asked for some hot water. We 
drank some coffee and insisted that they drink some, too, 
but we really had to force them as they were afraid they were 
depriving us. We assured them they weren’t and they drank 
it in small sips to enjoy it more. They had not had coffee 
in almost six years and the woman of the house went out to 
tell her neighbors of the great event. When we left we gave 
them what we had. The father of the family cut us some 
bread which we did not want to take but he insisted so we 
ate a few slices between us. You can imagine how we felt 
when we saw his ration book later which showed that he was 
allowed about one pound a month for the whole family. How 
the Poles have survived, I do not know. They have a small 
amount of a kind of bread which tasted like gingerbread, and 
some kind of salt pork. I saw almost nothing else to eat in any 
of the villages. 

Mr. Milo: You finally got to Warsaw, didn’t you, Jim? 

Jim: Yes, I did and it is really a shell of a city. What was 
not bombed was burned, and it is a nightmare of a sight. By 
some miracle there were lots of people going up and down the 
streets, I often wondered where they were going because there 
were no habitations to go to and nowhere to transact any 
business except on the streets where some stalls had been 
put up by enterprising Poles. 

Mr. Milo: How is the morale of the people in Poland? 

Jim: It is amazingly high, considering all they have suf- 
fered. The Germans in my camp in Germany treated the 
Poles in the prison camp for Polish prisoners very badly 
indeed. So they are glad that that is over. 

Mr. Milo: I believe that you said one of your buddies 
stayed in Warsaw. 

Jim: Yes, that is quite a romance because he fell in love 
with a lovely Polish girl and stayed with her family for 
awhile. I have not heard from him since so I do not know 
if he is still there or not. 

Mr. Milo: So then what happened after you left the camp? 

Jim: We were taken from a camp called Rembertow out- 
side of Warsaw to Odessa in box cars. In Odessa we waited 
quite a while for passage back until a ship bringing 6,000 
released Russian prisoners of war taken by the Allies ar- 
rived and then we were put on the ship. 


THE LATEST WORK OF PROFESSOR NOYES * 


by DR. TADEUSZ MITANA 


Adam Mickiewicz, Poland’s greatest poet, was born on Decem- 
ber 24, 1798, in Nowogrodek, near Wilno, the north-eastern 
province of Poland. His extraordinary poetic talent, ranging 
over wide fields of literary creation, first manifested itself dur- 
ing his student years at the University of Wilno (1815-1819), 
which was then the center of Polish cultural and intellec- 
tual life. 

For his active and uncompromising patriotic stand Mickiewicz, 
together with his friends was banished by the Tsarist regime into 
the interior of Russia, never to see his native country again. 
Extensive travels, personal contacts with leading literary person- 
alities of the time and ardent study of European literatures, 
languages and history soon made him a dominant literary and 
moral force in Poland and, later, in Switzerland, France and 
Italy. 

A founder of Polish Romanticism, Mickiewicz, more than any 
other Polish poet, was able to express himself not only in lyrical 
poetry but also in the field of drama, while his greatest poems, 
Pan Tadeusz, and Dziady (Forefathers’ Eve), are epic in char- 
acter and distinctly national in subject. 

A poet, religious philosopher, militant democrat, critic, pro- 
fessor of Slavonic languages and literature at the College de 
France, and an indomitable patriot, Mickiewicz was one of the 


HE impressive volume of translations from Adam 
| Mickiewicz, the national poet of Poland. by Professor 
Noyes and his California school,** recently published 
by the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences. is of such great 
significance for Polish-American cultural relations that a few 
words on the basic importance of translating are in order. 
Too few laymen fully appreciate the artistic creativeness 
and brainwork involved in an intelligent piece of translation. 
At the core of this misconception may lie the feeling that no 
translation can adequately render the subjective experiences 
of the poet or the broader psychological and national elements 
with which these subjective experiences are so closely allied. 
It seems to me that such a stand is only partially justifiable, 
for the deepest, most subjective experiences, even those 
forged in the heat of great feeling and woven on the loom 
of the most fantastic imagination, also betray a definite philo- 
sophical content as well as a concrete conception of humanity 
and the universe, which can be understood by everyone re- 
gardless of cultural and national differences, and can there- 


fore be translated. What can probably not be translated with 
equal fidelity is the dynamics of a poet’s purely subjective 


experiences and its musical accompant- 
ment expressed in the given language. 
This margin of loss, however, is neither 
too painful nor too important because 
this dynamic force is not the most essen- 
tial feature of great poetry and because, 
through intelligent imitation, it can be 
partially re-created or compensated for. 
Thus, the reader of Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare. Milton, Goethe or Mickic- 
wicz in competent translation, may find 
barred from him the inner musical or 
emotional harmonies of the original, but 
he can still enrich his own spiritual culture 
and deepen his sense of human empathy 
and his ability to understand another 
human being, or even another nation. 


In the post-war world of human and 
international relations, the translator's 
role becomes exceptionally weighty. We 
must also remember that a good trans- 
lation is not a mechanical transmission 
of a work of art, but primarily an act 
of interpretation. In a sense it is also an 
act of humility, of critical approach and 
noble collaboration. Emerson was not 
mistaken when he said: “I do not hesi- 
tate to read good books in translations. 
What is really best in any book is trans- 
latable—any real insight or broad human 
sentiment.” 

Viewed from this standpoint, Profes- 
sor Noyes’ latest work, the crowning 
achievement of more than a quarter of a 
century of scholarly activity in the field 
of Polish literature, is truly a cultural 
event of exceptional moral, if not political 
significance. It is not designed for Poles, 
but for the English-speaking world, 


* Condensation of an address delivered in 
Polish at the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in New York on May 3, 1945. 

** POEMS by Adam Mickiewicz. Trans- 
lated by various hands and edited by George 
Rapall Noyes. Published by the Polish Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences in America. New 
York, 1944. 486 pp. #. 


Photograph by Kee Coleman 


George Rapall Noyes was born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1873. He graduated from Har- 
vard in 1894 and received the degree of Ph.D. in 
English studies from the same university in 1898. 
During the years 1898-1900 he studied Slavic lan- 
guages at the University of St. Petersburg. In 
1900-1901 he was Assistant Professor of English at 
the University of Wisconsin. In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed Instructor in English and Russian at the 
University of California, becoming Professor of 
Slavic Languages in 1919. In 1921-1922 he trav- 
eled in Eurepe, studying the Polish language and 
literature in Cracow. 

Professor Noyes is an editor of Dryden, author 
of a biography of Tolstoy, and translator of many 
works of Slavic literature. X 

Professor Noyes has been awarded the Golden 
Laure! of the Polish Academy of Literature and 
has been decorated with the Officer's Cross of the 
Order of Polonia Restituta; he was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature by the 
University of Wilno on the three hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding; and he has 
been elected a foreign corresponding member of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences in Cracow. 
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most learned men of his time. 


which knows altogether too little about 
Poland, her political history, her cul- 
tural heritage, her peculiarities of tem- 
perament, thought and feeling, her psy- 
chological, ideational and philosophical 
ties with the West. 


Now. all these most characteristic 
traits of the Polish national individuality 
are expressed with classic simplicity in 
the works of Mickiewicz, who endowed 
it with the fullest measure of poetic 
beauty. That is why Mickiewicz, to a 
much higher degree than any other cre- 
ative Polish personality in the field of 
art or science, is the magic key that can 
open up Poland to the world. He who 
introduces Mickiewicz to the English- 
speaking world also introduces to it 
Poland’s indestructible and eternal val- 
ues. And at the same time, he renders 
Poland a great service, which in these 
days can only be described as the highest 
expression of friendship. Such a friend 
in need is Professor George Rapall 
Noyes—a modest, distinguished gray- 
haired gentleman from California, an es- 
thete and first-rate scholar, an independ- 
ent thinker and humanist, a man with 
an understanding heart, a rare authority 
on Poland, and a critical admirer of 
Kochanowski and Mickiewicz. 


The magnificent volume of Mickie- 
wicz translations edited by Professor 
Noyes, presents in some 500 pages, the 
most precious and typical examples of 
Mickiewicz’s poetic creation. To be sure, 
this edition does not include excerpts 
from Pan Tadeusz, but a separate prose 
translation by Professor Noyes of this 
immortal Polish epopee, appeared al- 
ready some time ago and has been in- 
cluded in the series of literary master- 
pieces constituting Everyman’s Library. 
Some of the Mickiewicz poems in this 


(Please turn to page 15) 


THE MYSTERY OF THE POLISH 


by KAROL ESTREICHER 


N a manner simi- 
Ji lar to that of pres- 

ent -day Nazis 
who have plundered 
and looted the greatest 
treasures in every 
corner of the Euro- 
pean continent, a Prus- 
sian monarch, Freder- 
ick Wilhelm II, over 
150 years ago perpe- 
trated the cold and 
cunningly planned rob- 
bery of the Royal Po- 
lish Treasury, seizing and destroying the historic Crown 
Jewels of that unhappy partitioned country. 

After deliberating almost one year following the Prussian 
occupation of Cracow in 1794, Frederick Wilhelm in a man- 
‘ner totally unworthy of a monarch ordered the theft of the 
Royal Treasury. A week after the occupation of Cracow, 
General Leopold Ruets, Commandant of the town upon the 
departure of his predecessor, General Elsner, sent a letter by 
messenger to Frederick Wilhelm informing the Ning that 
some very precious Crown Jewels were kept in the lreasury 
on Wawel Hill. Ruets asked the King what he was to do with 
these Insignia. The messenger found the King at his General 
Headquarters in Konskie, during the march of the Prussian 
armies on Warsaw. The news seems to have caused some 
surprise to the King and he immediately sent back the answer 
that Ruets was to “arrange for their further keeping. but 
otherwise do not give instructions concerning them.” 

Ruets did not open the Treasury, but placed a guard near 
it. Not until the end of September, 1795, when the news 
spread that Cracow was to pass under Austrian domination, 
did Ruets receive fresh orders from the King. In collusion 
with von Hoym, the Prussian Governor of Cracow, Frederick 
Wilhelm ordered not only that the looting should be carried 
out in the greatest secrecy, but that all traces of it should be 
removed. Frederick Wilhelm’s sense of guilt clearly appears 
in a subsequent letter to von Ruets: 

“My dear Major-General von Ruets : 

I have given instructions to the Privy Councillor and 
Chamberlain von Hoym regarding the Polish State Insignia 
in Cracow, to see that they are removed under safe conduct 
first to Cosel and then on to 
Breslau. As this should be 
carried out with the greatest 
secrecy, as far as possible, you 
will, therefore, have to collab- 
orate and consider the matter 
very carefully with the Privy 
Councillor von Hoym. Espe- 
cially take care that all evi- 
dence by which their capture 
could be detected is removed 
from the present keeping-place 
of the Insignia; act with all 
necessary precautions and fin- 
ally set guards near and around 
the place where the Insignia 
are kept. Altogether, let every- 


Crown of King Wladyslaw IV. 


*Condensed from The Mystery 
of the Polish Crown Jewels By 
Karol Estreicher, with a foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. Lord MacMillan, 
G.C.V.O., K.C., Alliance Press 
Limited, London. 


Fragment of the Polish Crown of the 12th Century in the Treasury 
of the Cracow Cathedral. 
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thing be planned in agreement with the 
Privy Councillor von Hoym in-such a 
way as to accomplish the above-men- 
tioned aim in the best possible manner. 


Frederick Wilhelm 
Potsdam, 24th September, 1795.” 


On the 8th of October von Ruets 
reported to the King that his instruc- 
tions had been carried out, and that 
the Crown Jewels were on their way to 
Breslau. The actual date of the plunder 
is confirmed as being in the first days 
of October, 1795. 

The last inspection of the Royal 
Treasury of Poland had taken place in 
1792. By special decision of the Diet, 
two commissioners, Tadeusz Czacki 
and Jan Horain, had been appointed 
to carry out the inspection. The Polish 
Regalia, which had not been used since 
the Coronation of Stanislaw August in 
1764 in Warsaw had been deposited in 
the Gothic Rooms of the Royal Castle 
on Wawel Hill in Cracow. 

The inspection had begun on April 
18th. in the presence of General Wod- 
zicki, the Keeper of the Treasury 
Father Sebastian Sierakowski, the 
Governor of the Castle Kowalski and 
the most distinguished citizens of Cra- 
cow. Everything had been taken out of 
the Treasury and a three day exhibi- 
tion had been held in one of the Castle 
rooms which any towns folk who held 
entrance tickets could visit. Accord- 
ing to the record the Treasury con- 
tained at this time five Royal Crowns, 
among which was one of pure gold, the 
so-called “Crown of Boleslaw the 
Great” originalis sive privilegiata, be- 
sides four smaller Crowns: The Queen's Crown, the Crown 
worn for Homages, the Hungarian Crown and the Swedish 
Crown. The sixth, or so-called Russian Crown, bequeathed 
to the Kingdom of Poland by 
Wladyslaw IV, had been de- 
posited with the Kurfiirst of 

3randenburg in 1700, on the 
pledge that it would be re- 
deemed, and since that time 
had been kept in the Prussian 
Treasury. Besides the Crowns. 
the Polish Treasury contained 
four scepters, five maces, three 
chains, and four swords. One 
of the swords was the Corona- 
tion Sword; two others were 
reported to be those that the 
Teutonic Knights sent to King 
Jagiello before the Battle of 
Grunwald, while the fourth 
was a small sword bearing the 
inscription Sigismundus Rex 
Justus. There were various 
other jewels and valuable ob- 
jects, and all had been careful- 


by Joseph Grassi (1802). 


In 


Luise, Queen Consort of Frederick Wilhelm If, King of Prussia. Painting 
Felix Lubienski, Sheriff of Naklo, 
recognized in the diadem and Mlet worn by Queen Luise jewels 
e Polish Crowns. 


removed from 


ly noted by the commissioners, such ag 
for instance. ornamental armor and 
weapons, reliquaries, harnesses, etc. 

A record having been made, all the 
objects had been wrapped in cotton 
material and replaced in chests whose 
locks as well as the locks on the doors 
leading to the Treasury had then been 
sealed by the commissioners. 

In 1794 Cracow was given up by 
Kosciuszko, and, defended only by a 
weak garrison, fell to the enemy. 
Kosciuszko had planned that the city, 
if brought to the last extremity, was 
to commit itself to the care of the 
neutral Austrian Emperor whose 
armies stood on the other side of the 
Vistula. The Austrians, however, did 
not want to occupy Cracow, and there- 
fore on July 15th the Prussian troops 
marched in. Heading the troops was a 
General Elsner with General .von 
Ruets, who commanded the Silesian 
frontier regiment, The Prussians oc- 
cupied the Castle on Wawel Hill on 
the very first day and after that allowed 
no one to approach it for a year and 
a half. Dismal rumors were circulated 
in the town about the plunder and de- 
struction at the Castle and Treasury. 

In fact, the pillage of the Castle by 
the Prussians was complete. Generals 
Elsner and Ruets, forbidden by an 
order from Berlin to inflict upon the 
town the fate they would have liked, 
resolved at least to despoil the Castle. 
This they did, as the proofs show, and 
the looting was carried out in the most 
brutal way imaginable. Everything 
that had any value at all was utterly 
destroyed or stolen. Proof of the 
despoliation is contained in the memoirs of the Director of 
the Cathedral Choirs, Francis Xavier Kratzer, who died 
in 1818. 

The keys were taken from the Gover- 
nor of the Castle Kowalski and a system- 
atic search was begun. The officers, in- 
cluding Ruets. Lang, Mask, and others, 
robbed the rooms of furniture, mirrors, 
coverings and hangings, which they de- 
vided amongst themselves, according to 
rank, and sent to Breslau. When the 
officers had finished, corporals, sergeant- 
majors, and even privates were allowed 
their share of the plunder. Where no fur- 
niture remained, they tore down the 
carved doors and removed all the better 
door-handles; they even went so far as 
to take up the inlaid floors. In the course of a year and a 
half the Castle was utterly ruined and as a final gesture of 
destruction, just before they left, the Prussians broke into 
the Treasury and took away the Regalia and all valuable 
objects. 

The General Baron Foullon who, on behalf of the Austrian 
authorities, occupied Cracow in January, 1796, was unwill- 
ing to take upon himself any responsibility for such a state 


Embroidered Crown of King Jan Sobieski 
(17th Century). 


CROWN JEWELS’ 


Crown and royal insignia found in the grave of King Casimir the Great 
(14th Century). 


of affairs, and he asked the municipal authorities for a dele- 
gation of several aldermen to be witnesses at the taking over 
of the Castle. With Foullon and his staff officers, they com- 
piled a record, still kept in the city archives. It was proved 
that all the locks had been damaged, all doors leading to the 
Treasury forced open, and all the chests broken. Only value- 
less objects were seen lying in the dust on the floor. Where 
the strength of the doors had temporarily stopped the de- 
struction, the Prussians had broken down the door-posts. 
Even the walls had been damaged in search of secret recesses. 
The chest that contained the Regalia had its hasps sawn off, 
and by its side lay only six records of several inspections of 
the Treasury that took place in the 18th century. 

Thus in the confusion of the last partition of Poland, the 
Crown Jewels of Polish Royalty disap- 
peared. It may seem surprising that 
nobody tried to save them and still more 
surprising that no one called public atten- 
tion to the fact of their disappearnce. But 
we must bear in mind that it was a time 
of general depression and of violent 
changes in affairs, and everyone’s thoughts 
were occupied with other matters. 

Their fate was certainly known to some 
contemporary Poles. During his visit to 
Berlin with the Dzialynski’s in 1798, 
Felix Lubienski, the Sheriff of Naklo, 
was received in audience by King Fred- 
erick, Wilhelm II, and he recognized in the diadem and 
necklace worn by Queen Luise, jewels removed from the 
Polish Crowns. Perhaps these were the same jewels seen in 
her portrait by Grassi. Asked what was the cause of his 
emotion when conversing with the Queen, Lubienski con- 
fessed the truth. Niemcewicz was once told by August Fred- 
erick, Duke of Sussex, and uncle of Queen Victoria, that 

(Please turn to page 10) 


TO POLAND 


A mid the roar of conflict, the turmoil 
Of combat nations wrapped in battle fray, 
I stand undaunted, Poland, on thy soil 
And dream for thee gladsome future day. 


Dar little outraged Sister State, I come 

From far to westward, where the Atlantic laves 

The eastern shores of my beloved home— 

Land where the “Stars and Stripes” forever waves! 


Within thy rightful borders, Poland, ’tis my lot 
To bring a happy message unto thee, 

And yet, to tell of that which I bring not 

From My America, beyond the sea. 


O valiant Poland, hear me when I try 

To give my country’s most profound salute 

To one who stood defiantly erect—mayhap to die 
A blameless victim of a base, degenerate brute! 


if were indeed a sacrilege to deign 

To bring insipid condolence to stanch the flow 
Of such as moved in Count Pulaski’s vein, 
And warmed the noble heart of Kosciuszko. 


Ce; with me, Poland, let me hold your hand 
And lead you through a rift of bygone years 

To Pennsylvania where a patriot band— 

Wait here, mine eyes are filled with grateful tears. 


Ehe fall upon a hallowed, crimson space, 
Where Polish blood baptized our love and thine, 
Three names will ever consecrate the place— 
Poland, Pulaski, and Brandywine. 
—MIDA CLARK 

This poem was sent to THE POLISH REVIEW by Mr. 
P. L. Ewing, Superintendent of the Alton, Ill., Public Schools, 
with the note that the author, Miss Clark, a former teacher in 
the Alton schools, has lost her sight, but, instead of becoming 
despondent, is using her talent in doing some fine writing. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE POLISH CROWN JEWELS 


(Continued from page 9) 
during his visit to Berlin the Crọwn of the Kings of Poland 
was placed upon his head when he inspected the Treasury. 


But while rumor was busy with the story that the Crown 
Jewels had been taken by the Prussians, another legend was 
circulating in Poland—that the Crowns, Scepters, and Coro- 
nation Sword were saved. It is of no use today to investigate 
how this tale grew; perhaps it was patriotic wishful-think- 
ing. But I have a suspicion that the authors were the Prus- 
sians themselves, to whom, it was most convenient in cover- 
ing up their own guilt. 

Immediately after the plunder, in 1794, the Prussians pro- 
claimed that they had found nothing in the Treasury; and 
as far as I know, the rumor that the Regalia had been saved 
was not heard until 1829. The legend went that some Polish 
priests, their identity varies according to different versions, 
broke into the Treasury and safely hid the rescued Crowns 
in some monastery in Lithuania or Eastern Poland. 


Forty years had elapsed since the events described above, 
when suddenly, in 1835, the question of the Polish Crown 
Jewels was brought up again. By this time the correspon- 
dence of 1794-95 concerning the matter had been found and 
assembled in the Prussian State Archives. The Prussian 
throne was already occupied by Frederick Wilhelm III. 


On January 1, 1836, the Prussian Minister of War, Karl 
Witzleben, sent a letter to Prince Wilhelm Wittgenstein, in 
which he mentioned the three documents already known to 
us. The matter was obviously a delicate one. Frederick Wil- 
helm III, unable in the light of the documents to deny that 
the Polish Crown Jewels had been in Prussian possession, 
remembered vaguely and with reluctance that twenty years 
ago they had been handed over to Alexander I of Russia. 
Apparently, however, this did not satisfy the servile Witz- 
leben, who sent inquiries on the matter to the Court Minister, 
Wittgenstein. 


The latter searched the archives where he found a recor] 
which he enclosed with his answer, promising to continue 
investigations. Toward the end of January, 1836, he re- 
ceived from an official of the Archives in Berlin, one Pauli. 
a letter concerning the matter. It appears from this letter 
that Pauli had been inquiring into the matter for the past 12 
years and had even discovered some information in Breslau 
papers concerning the Insignia. Pauli had been an official at 
the time of the third partition of Poland and remembered 
how the Insignia had been taken to Berlin. He believed that 
the Insignia had been sent to the Treasury in Berlin. 
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King Frederick Wilhelm III, however, either did not know 
or did not want to say what became of the Insignia. Despite 
this reticence, Wittgenstein’s last letter to the monarch shows 
that he had discovered the truth. Thus the destruction of the 
Polish Crown Jewels was at last confirmed by an official 
statement, from which we learn that after the Napoleonic 
Wars, the Prussian Treasury received a supply of gold from 
the Polish Crowns. 

Such was the fate of the Polish Coronation Insignia. Who 
knows, however, whether all of them were destroyed? The 
Coronation Sword, which represented no material value, 
reappeared in 1817; undoubtedly in the Berlin collection it 
will be possible to discover in the future many objects from 
the Royal Treasury. 

We have some reason to make this statement. In his last 
letter, Wittgenstein recalls that, as well as one Polish sword, 
six Crowns were marked on the record. He himself calls 
one of the Crowns the Russian Crown; it was undoubtedly 
the Crown bequeathed by Wladyslaw IV, and deposited in 
Berlin in 1700. The other five Crowns were those seized 
during the plunder of the Treasury. As to the sword, it was 
not the Coronation Sword at all. Everything seems to point 
to the fact that Wittgenstein was thinking of the small Ren- 
aissance sword bearing the inscription Sigismundus Rex 
Iustus, which is at present kept in the Palace Mon Bijou 
in Berlin and has never been photographed. This small sword 
is plain proof of the plunder of the Treasury by the Prussians. 

One thing remains to be cleared up. Why should such 
eager inquiries have been made in 1836 concerning the Polish 
Insignia ? 

The years when Witzleben asked Wittgenstein about the 
fate of the Crown Jewels were years of increasing disquiet 
in Prussia. Frederick Wilhelm III, governing his State with 
the help of bureaucracy and police methods, quenched all lib- 
eral and independent movements. The men who stood by him 
were followers of this policy and hostile to Poland. Czar 
Nicholas I of Russia, who considered himself rightful suc- 
cessor to the Polish Crown, must have mentioned the matter 
during one of his personal visits to or meetings with the 
Prussian monarch. He must have been annoyed by the fact 
that he was forced to crown himself at Warsaw contrary to 
tradition, and he and his father-in-law must certainly have 
inquired about the Crowns and scepters. Frederick Wilhelm 
HI had hidden the truth. It is possible that Witzleben was 
present at this conversation and that in order to maintain 
appearances before Nicholas, Frederick Wilhelm ordered 
official inquiries, thereby washing his hands of the matter. 


Two Decades of Chemical Industry in Poland 


by WITOLD KAMINSKI 


N THE twenty-one years of Polish independence from 

I 1918 to 1939, Poland's chemical industry succeeded in 

overcoming the handicap of World War I destruction 

of its plants to become a thriving economy, in many cases 

on a par with that of highly industrialized countries which 

had not suffered a century of partition or the ravages of 
six years of war. 

Indicative of the chemical industry’s achievements in 
the period between the two world wars is the fact that in 
a country where money was scarce, roughly one and one- 
half billion zlotys were invested in its various branches. 

As the chemical industry is a very heterogeneous field. 
we shall treat each subdivision of the industry under a 
separate heading. 

The potassium industry. In 1921 Poland's potassium 
industry was limited to the extraction of crude sylvinite 
and cainite from a single potassium salt mime in Kalusz. 
In that year 15,328 metric tons of sylvinite and a mere 160 
metric tons of cainite were mined, an amount totally inad- 
equate to cover agricultural needs for potassium fertilizers. 
Two years later, cainite was also being mined at Stebnik 
and in 1926 expansion of the mines in Kalusz and Stebnik 
was begun, simultaneously with the start of construction on 
a factory for the processing of sylvinite in Kalusz. This 
still could not take care of agriculture’s requirements and 
in 1928 a third mine, in Holyn. was built. The depression 
of 1931-1932 decreased production of potassium fertilizers. 
Things began to get back to normal in 1934. Mills for 
grinding the mined salts, warehouses, sorting plants, etc. 
were installed and gas was piped in from the natural gas 
fields. Shortly before the outbreak of the war, production 
was started of potassium sulphate, magnesium oxide, and 
sulphur from leached langbeinite. Production of potassium 
fertilizers increased to such an extent that in 1937, 36,000 
metric tons of potassium oxide were used by the domestic 
market and 25,000 metric tons of it were exported. 

The soda industry. In 1919 the two factories of soda. 
one at Matwy and the other at Borek Falecki, were running 
at only 45% of their pre-war level. By 1939 soda production 
increased tenfold. It fully covered the domestic market needs 
and was an important export item. Improvement in the 
processing of such compounds as soda ash, sodium hydroxide. 
and calcium chloride, resulted in purer products. In 1930 
sodium carbonate was first manufactured, while in 1933 
sodium bicarbonate, hitherto imported, was first produced, and 
marketed abroad. Also exported were caustic soda, sodium 
sulphate, sodium sulphite. and acidic sodium sulphite. 

The nitrogen industry. The Poles may well be proud of 
how they transformed the Chorzow nitrate factory into a 
going concern. When they took it over from the Germans 
in 1922, it was lacking in the most essential machinery and 
equipment. Foreign experts and producers of critical mater- 
ials doubted Polish ability to run the factory successfully and 
refused their help. Undaunted, the Poles started out by pro- 
ducing cyanamide. In 1924 they began to manufacture nitric 
acid and in 1925 put into operation a new factory of am- 
monium nitrate and sodium nitrate. The demand for nitrates 
was greater than the Chorzow plant could satisfy. Factories 
of synthetic ammonia were built in Knurow and in Laziska 
Gorne. Still the demand was greater than the supply. So. 
in 1927 the Chorzow plant also began to manufacture syn- 
thetic ammonia, And a new state factory was built in Mos- 
cice, which marketed its first batch of nitrogen compounds 
in 1930. During the depression these factories turned to the 
production of lesser but profitable items: saltpeter, ammonium 
chloride, ammonium carbonate, nitric acid, sodium nitrite. 
Nitrates as well as various carbonates and bicarbonates were 


Electric ovens in the Chorzow nitrate plant. 


exported in considerable quantities. In June 1938 the two 
factories in Chorzow and Moscice alone were capitalized at 
125 million zlotys. 

The synthetic fibre industry. In 1918 the only rayon fac- 
tory in Poland, the Tomaszow Rayon Factory, presented a 
sorry sight. It had used up all its reserve capital and its 
machinery was either ruined or badly damaged. A large 
outlay of capital was required before the wheels of the rayon 
industry could turn again. By August 1920 the Tomaszow 
Factory was ready for business. It began forthwith to manu- 
facture rayon by the collodium process. Increased invest- 
ments intensified production and in 1930 the factory switched 
to the cheaper viscose process. 1927 saw the opening of a 
second rayon factory, in Myszkow, and in 1929 the opening 
of a third one, in Chodakow. In 1937 rayon production had 
risen to 6,200 metric tons yearly, which was an impressive 
jump from the 12 metric tons of rayon yarn produced in 
1921. This was enough to meet the needs of the home market 
and provide a sizeable export. 

Poland’s synthetic fibre industry did not confine itself to 
the manufacture of rayon. It was also interested in related 
products and in those essential to the production of yarn. 
So, the output of dyestuffs and intermediates for the textile 
industry developed in a very gratifying manner. In 1931 
the Tomaszow Factory commenced the manufacture of vis- 
cose paper, and in 1932 the production of synthetic cut fibres. 
The Chodakow facbry began to manufacture cut fibres in 
1937. In 1935 the Tomaszow Factory started to produce 
carbon sulphide, a basic raw material, essential in the manu- 
facture of viscose rayon, At the same time, improvements in 
production methods assured a better, finer and purer rayon 
yarn, 

The pharmaceutical industry. In the early years of Polish 
independence, the drug industry was confined to pharmaceu- 

(Please turn to page 15) 


The Signal Corps—The Eyes and Ears of the Polish Second Corps on the Italian Front 


N MODERN warfare, the Signal Corps constitutes the 

nervous system of the precise, complicated organism 

that our armies have become. The Polish Signal Corps 
played a most vital part in every battle, in every victory won 
by Polish soldiers, so great a part that without it. victory 
would have been impossible. Nevertheless, this work is of 
such a nature that it can hardly be distinguished from others, 
for it reaches into every branch of the service, and encom- 
passes every phase of modern warfare, landings, battles and 
advances, as well as final victory. 


Despite its importance, the work of the Signal Corps can- 
not be called “glamorous,” and never brings in any startling 
results such as do bombing raids, attacks on enemy lines, ete. 
It is, rather. toilsome, daily, almost incessant work that 
doesn’t seem to bring visible results. If, however. we look 
at the known results from a certain perspective, when we can 
see an entire phase of the war as a unit, then the role of the 
Signal Corps in such a successfully completed campaign can 
be readily perceived and evaluated. 


We need only examine the reeently ended, victorious Ftal- 
ian Campaign and the part played in it by the Polish Second 
Corps to realize exactly how much of that victory was due 
to the men of the Signal Corps. 

The Signal Corps of the Polish Army fighting in Italy laid 
some 250 miles of telephone wires in extremely difficult ter- 
rain, complicated by almost continuously bad weather. The 
wires had to be laid in broken terrain high up in the rugged 
Apennines, made worse by enemy bombing and mines. And 


Field telephone on the Polish Second Corps front in Italy. 


Polish Signal Corps men in Italy test telephone wires. 


even after the lines had once been laid, the Signal Corps’ 
work was not done, for those wires had to be kept working 
in the face of enemy artillery, tanks, and mountain snow 
storms. Snow was a particularly great obstacle to communi- 
cations, tearing down miles of vital lines that had to be re- 
paired immediately, so that Polish soldiers of the Signal 
Corps often worked around the clock until the wires were 
once more in working order. 

Thanks to the constant patrols, as well as the work of the 
repair crews, no breaks, not even the most serious ones. 
went long unrepaired. Control stations scattered along the 
entire length of the telephone lines also facilitated the rapid 
repair of any breaks in the more than 500 mile long wires. 

Besides all this, one of the Signal Corps’ most important 
duties was the delivery of soldiers’ mail, even up to the very 
front. Undoubtedly it is not hard for any one to understand 
how difficult is the task of the motorcycle courier who must 
get the mail through regardless of weather, the state of the 
roads, or the severity of the fighting in his sector. The 
autumn of 1944 in the Apennines was extremely severe, with 


rain or snow falling almost every day. Motorized equipment 
literally sank in the deep mud, cars and trucks despite their 


heavy chains, skidded along the serpentine curves of the 
roads and reached the peaks and heights by sheer luck alone. 
None the less, the mail deliveries were made by motorcycle 
couriers driving tens of miles daily through almost impassable 
sectors of the front. Under such circumstances, these cour- 
iers covered more than 98,000 miles, The average daily mile- 
age of a courier added up to 97 miles, while that of some 
reached 200 miles. They carried some 165,000 letters to 
and from Polish service men. 


Working in the Signal Corps’ communications centers was 
no less hard, nor any the less wearing. It may be said that 
soldiers who have worked in such centers for the past three 
years, have averaged a loss, during the time, of one full year’s 
sleep. for they have had to spend on the average every third 
night on duty. Their job was to synchronize the work of the 
Signal Corps. Besides the above mentioned letters delivered, 
more than 44.000 telegrams passed through these centers, 
not including such other messages as communiques and re- 
ports of the Corps’ Press Quarters, or newspaper corre- 
spondents’ dispatches. 


Thus, during the period when the Second Corps was ad- 


Establishing radio contact during the final drive on Bologna. 


vancing victories through the Apennines, the Signal Corps 
organized telephone, radio and telegraph communications 
that covered an area of some 350 square miles. 


MP dispatch rider attached to the Polish Signal Corps in Italy. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT POLAND WAS PRESENTED BY GENERAL BOR-KOMOROWSKI 


(Continued from page 3) 


city, would be immediately supported by the Russians who 
would renew their offensive, bombard German ‘islands’ of 
resistance in the city and drop us supplies by parachute. I 
don't propose either to accuse or to refute accusations. But I 
must stress that at the cost of stupendous sacrifices we have 
done everything that lay in human power to partake in our 
homeland in the Allied War Effort and to speed up our liber- 
ation. It was also our desire to show our good will and to 
make Polish-Soviet understanding possible by a joint struggle 
with our common enemy. It is a terrible tragedy for our 
nation that this aim has thus far not been achieved, and that 
in the hour of victory over Germany. Poland has not recov- 
ered either her independence or her freedom.” 

General Komorowski next presented known facts. The 
Uprising was not aided by the Russians, Fighter planes sent 
over the city only for a few days, supplies dropped a few 
times and Soviet artillery fire that lasted scarcely a week— 
that was all. A Russian captain returning from an assign- 
ment in Germany happened to be in Warsaw at the time of 


the Uprising and through a Home Army radio proposed to 
the Russian command that he would take over the functions 
of liaison officer—but he neved received any reply. 

When asked by one American correspondent why under 
those circumstances the Poles continued their battles. why in 
the face of the Russians’ ignoring them, were they not dis- 
couraged from their attempts to reach an understanding, 
General Komorowski replied: “We received arms from the 
Allies to fight the Germans and not the Russians. I believed 
that the common struggle against the Germans might estab- 
lish better Russian-Polish relations. Our actions were carried 
out in accordance with the instructions received from our 
Allies. I believed in the necessity of cooperation with the 
Russians. It was not my fault that this cooperation was not 
achieved.” 

At his press conference, General Bor-Komorowski did not 
refute any accusations nor did he try to defend himself against 
any charges. He did not even wish to discuss political mat- 
ters. emphasizing that he is not a politician but a soldier. He 
merely presented bare facts. and his answers to newspaper- 
men’s questions were all short and to the point. 


POLAND — A LAND OF SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 


(Continued from page 5) 
quirements, and much progress was made in all branches. 
The area of land under cultivation was considerably extended 
and over 11,000,000 acres of waste and fallow land were 
reclaimed. In spite of unfavorable economic conditions, there 
was an increase of 14 per cent in the acreage sown with 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes and sugar-beet. In spite 
of the fall in average yields, an inevitable result of breaking 
up large estates, the volume of production substantially in- 


creased. This increase is shown in the following round 
figures : 
19091913 een INGO e 16,500 tons 
Re 56,200 tons 
Potatoes cs 47 oa 244,000 tons 
LO 2021939 Bera WA heat aas 20.000 tons 
Rye ear ware 65,000 tons 
Potatoesm see 300.700 tons 


The usual triennial rotation of crops was superseded by 
a better system and sounder farming methods were adopted ; 
greater care was exercised in the preparation and selection 
of seeds; the choice of manures and a greater use of artifi- 
cial fertilizers. The production of foodstuffs for animals was 
also increased owing to extensive measures for the improve- 
ment of meadows and pastures. A larger proportion of certain 
crops—particularly barley and rye—-was used for feeding 
cattle in the farms themselves, while the cultivation of indus- 
trial plants such as flax. hemp and oil seed was considerably 
extended. 

Flax in particular, as a home-grown raw material, became 
increasingly important for textile industries. Poland ranked 
second in world production, after the U.S.S.R. The produc- 
tion of tobacco had been augmented more than twenty times 
since 1925, Orchards and market gardens were greatly ex- 
tended; and fruit and vegetables improved in quality as well 
as in quantity. 

Livestock increased in number and improved in quality. In 
1921 there were 7,897,000 head of cattle; between 1929 and 
1939 the number rose to 10,600,000; the most popular breeds 
were the Holstein-Friesian, the Simmenthal, and the Polish 
Red, the last-named especially in eastern parts of the country. 
Cattle breeding was carried on mainly for dairy purposes. 
though the Polish Red also produces good beef. The average 
yield of milk per cow showed a large increase. 

During the same period the number of pigs rose from 
4,800,000 to 7,700,000 an increase of roughly 60 per cent, and 
that of sheep from 2,500,000 to 3.200.000. In pig breeding 
a change-over was made from the lard to the bacon type. 
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Farmers’ incomes derived from animal produce also showed 
an increase. Mr. Poniatowski, former Minister of Agricul- 
ture. stated that in 1926-1930 only 33 per cent came from 
this source, while five years later the figure was 79 per cent. 

The character of agricultural exports also changed, as 
production was quickly adjusted to suit foreign markets. Raw 
materials were no longer exported in large quantities ; instead 
there arose a trade in standardized and specialized commodi- 
ties. The export of livestock fell and was gradually super- 
seded by the export of bacon, tinned ham and other manu- 
factured foodstuffs. Britain was the biggest buyer of agri- 
cultural goods, but Germany imported large quantities of 
eggs, geese and poultry. The export of bacon and tinned 
ham, mainly to the United States. rose from 984 tons in 1928 
to 53,147 tons in 1932, while its values rose from $1,886,792 
(10,000,000 zloty) to $11,245,283 (59,600,000 zloty). The 
number of factories producing tinned ham rose from five in 
1935 to 29 in 1938. 

An important factor was the development of the co-opera- 
tive societies. The most popular were the small village 
Savings Banks, of which there were 3,700; they were run 
almost entirely by the peasants themselves, and by accumulat- 
ing small savings and granting loans to their members, they 
greatly contributed to the creation of the capital, which was 
so badly needed. These co-operatives were used by the Gov- 
ernment as channels to distribute State Loans granted for 
agrarian purposes. The Agricultural and Trading Co-opera- 
tive Societies were not so numerous; they mainly existed to 
supply farmers with such goods as artificial fertilizers. agri- 
cultural implements, fuel, seeds, and other necessary com- 
modities. But some helped to market peasant produce, es- 
pecially corn, cattle, pigs, etc. Manufacturing and processing 
co-operative societies converting milk into butter or cheese. 
and pigs into bacon, or superintending the grading and pack- 
ing of eggs, were also on the increase. For instance, there 
were 1.500 Dairy Societies representing 600,000 farmers 
owning over 800.000 cows. Three-quarters of the milk con- 
verted into butter or cheese was handled by these Dairy 
Co-operative Societies. 

In certain countries the idea, eagerly encouraged by hostile 
propaganda, still persists that Poland was a land in which large 
landed estates predominated. This is quite wrong. By 1939 
only 16.2 per cent of the total cultivable land belonged to 
large and medium-sized estates (over 125 acres in extent) ; 
in the eastern provinces the percentage was still smaller. For 
purposes of comparison one may point out that in England 
68 per cent of the land is in the hands of large landholders. 


TWO DECADES OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN POLAND 


(Continued from page 11) 
eutical products (medicinal extracts, capsules, pilis) prepared 
chiefly in laboratories. The manufacture of pharmaceutical 
chemicals, on the other hand, was slight. In the nineteen 
twenties their production improved in quality and rose in 
quantity, allowing for a sizable export. At the outbreak of 
war in 1939 Poland had a twenty-million-zloty drug industry 
with several score factories manufacturing medicinal drugs 
and many other factories producing chemicals used in the 
manufacture of drugs. Hormone and vitamin preparations, 
specifics, sera, vaccines, all enjoyed high sales. 

The fat and soap industry. Following World War I, this 
industry possessed a rather primitive organization and a low 
output. Virtually all prepared fatty articles were imported. 
The Polish-German tariff war of 1925-1934 and the helpful 
attitude of the Polish government helped this industry to get 
a start in Poland. 

In 1919 the soap industry owned some 200 small and 
medium sized soap factories, capable of producing a total of 
30,000 metric tons of soap annually. Twenty years later. the 
number of factories had risen to 435, one hundred of them 
large. modernly equipped enterprises, and production cap- 
acity had mounted to 90,000 metric tons annually. ; 

The glycerine industry originally had only one plant, which 
hydrolysed fats, and manufactured glycerine, oleic acid and 
stearine. Later, the better equipped larger soap factories 
introduced departments for hydrolysing fats which utilized 
glycerine lye. 

The vegetable oil industry, too, began with limited re- 
sources: four medium sized plants and several score small 
ones. Just before the war in 1939, these figures had jumped 


to 15 medium and large plants and 150 small businesses. To 
the processing of oleaginous seeds was added the manufacture 
of vegetable and solid fats. 

Plants for the hardening of oils, of which there were four in 
1938, were the most recent additions to the vegetable oil 
industry. 

The bone-glue industry. Starting with virtually nothing, for 
World War I wrecked most of the factories engaged in this 
production, the bone-glue industry not only fully met the needs 
of the home market but also exported considerable quantities 
of bone-glue, skin-glue and their by-products such as ground 
bones. and undeglutenized and roasted bone meal. Special 
efforts were made to standardize the manufacture of these 
bone products as well as of oleic acid and glycerine. In 1937 
production was begun of bone-glue in beads. 

Miscellaneous. Beside the above, mention must be made of 
the coal by-product industry, which produced such commodi- 
ties as benzol, tars, pitch, naphthalene, aniline dyes, phenols, 
cresols, and pyridine bases. Also of interest was the rapid 
rise in the manufacture of plastics from cellulose, casein and 
phenols. The manufacture of alcohol and synthetic rubber 
from potatoes were important Polish chemical industries. 
Technical rubber goods, automobile tires and inner tubes, 
surgical and hospital goods and fancy wares were also manu- 
factured on a large scale. Explosives and detonating devices, 
colophony, chloroform, celluloid, calcium carbide, zine com- 
pounds, such alloys as ferrosilicon and ferrochrome, mineral 
pigments and paints were also marketed abroad. Zinc white 
was exported to some 40 countries and there was not a coun- 
try in the world which did not, in some measure, consume 
products of Poland’s chemical industry. 
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THE LATEST WORK OF PROFESSOR NOYES 


(Continued from page 7) 


latest volume had been translated previously, under the 
guidance and with the active collaboration of Professor 
Noyes, and had been published on various occasions, In its 
present form, this volume is the most complete existent edi- 
tion of translations from Mickiewicz in English. 


Not only is it the completest volume—it is also the most 
thorough. The Polish reader is struck above all by the editor’s 
astounding familiarity with source material. Professor Noyes 
scrupulously studied all biographies of Mickiewicz, all col- 
lective editions of his works, all available monographs in 
various languages, and virtually all articles and works on 
Mickiewicz. He knows Mickiewicz through and through. 
His critical sixty-page introduction is a marvel of critical 
discernment. moderation, independence and originality of 
treatment. The modestly hidden research apparatus is strik- 
ing in its conscientiousness, precision and pietistic exactness. 
The minutest of the literary questions relating to Mickiewicz 
are dealt with briefly and lucidly. 

In addition to this vast store of knowledge on Mickiewicz, 
his historical and cultural background, the ideational and 
esthetic links between Mickiewicz’s creative art and Western 
literary trends, Professor Noyes’ work shows still another 
extremely valuable element, namely, a charming sensitivity 
to and understanding of the psychology of Polish life in gen- 
eral. This he probably acquired not only through historical 
and theoretical research, but by personally steeping himself 
in things Polish as a student at the Jagiellonian University in 
Cracow. I would venture to surmise that without this fund 
of direct Polish observations, experiences and memories, 
without these personal emotional ties with Poland, the volume 
of Mickiewicz translations edited by Professor Noyes would 
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not possess that secret warmth and light which are so pleas- 
ant and nọteworthy a feature of it. 

The spell of his radiance and deep human friendliness 
softens the occasional harsh judgments pronounced by this 
scholar. For although Professor Noyes does not hide his 
admiration and deep respect for the esthetic or ethical- 
religious elements of Forefathers Eve or The Books of the 
Polish Nation and of the Polish Pilgrims, although he writes 
with delight of the epic sunniness and sublimity of Pan 
Tadeusz, he does not hesitate to express himself critically 
concerning those traits of the poet’s character which in his 
eyes do not merit approval. Of course, we cannot agree with 
all these judgments. But even a protest becomes superfluous 
when one is confronted with the author’s basic respect, ad- 
miration and often sincere rapture for Mickiewicz. 

Professor Noyes solved the technical problem of translat- 
ing from Mickiewicz in a manner offering the highest guaran- 
tee of precision and laboratory accuracy. Among his hand- 
ful of devoted and enthusiastic collaborators, only Mrs. Doro- 
thea Prall and Professor Watson Kirkconnell translated di- 
rectly from the Polish originals. For the others, Professor 
Noyes provided a verbatim, line by line prose translation, 
which eventually grew into verse. This gave rise to an un- 
avoidable variety of'stylistic levels and esthetic values, es- 
pecially in the field of lyric poetry, but the whole is striking 
in itg considerable show of talent, frequently unusual beauty 
of language and imagery. 

However, the lasting value of Professor Noyes’ work lies 
not only in the accuracy, fidelity or beauty of the translation. 
It lies in the glimpses of Polish culture and love for Poland 
reflected in them. For that. one can express gratitude not 
by words but from the heart—from the heart of a Pole and 
human being. 
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“THE RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
FOR POLAND” 


Speech delivered by Congressman Daniel J. Flood (Dem.) of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, in the 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


cc N several occasions I have addressed this Honora- 

ble Body, the House of Representatives of the Con- 

gress of the United States, on the subject of Po- 
land. For the past several months, especially, have I been 
pleading the cause of this martyred nation, these brave peo- 
ple, this noble race. Not only in this historic forum of 
freedom in Washington have I urged the Polish cause; but 
on the radio, at public gatherings and in the public press, 
I have appealed the case of Poland before the bar of public 
opinion and justice. 


“I could not let pass the month of May without further 
tribute to the glorious contributions of Poland to human lib- 
erty and free institutions. To Roman Catholics, the month 
of May has deep significance—it is the month of Mary, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. the Mother of God. With few excep- 
tions, the Poles are Catholic; and no more devout and faith- 
ful followers of their Church can be found in history. And 
the 3rd of May means to the Poles what the 4th of July 
means to us. One hundred fifty-four years ago in the month 
of May, 1791, the people of Poland adopted their Charter, 
founded upon the tenets of the great Constitution of the 
United States of America. The document of Poland belongs 
with the other testaments of freedom—the noble Magna 
Charta, the lofty Declaration of the Rights of Man, and the 
soul-stirring American Declaration of Independence. 


“Tn view of this tradition of fellowship in the sacred bonds 
of Liberty I declare, without reservation, that the United 
States of America will never agree that Poland—the first to 
fight, is to be the first forgotten. 


“My first impressions of Poland as a nation came as a 
school-boy in my home city of Wilkes-Barre, in the heart of 
the anthracite coal fields in Pennsylvania, when I entered 
upon the study of American history. Emblazened on my 
memory forever are the names of Pulaski and Kosciuszko. 
Indelibly imprinted upon my mind, and firmly imbedded in 
my heart, are the brave deeds of these heroes of Polish birth, 
who did so much to aid our founding fathers in the winning 
of the Revolutionary War, and establishing this land of lib- 
erty as a nation: Remember this well. oh, Americans! Cherish 
this page from the history of our great country! Let us never 
compromise the sacred cause of freedom! Remember, oh, 
America! No lasting peace, for which we pray, can ever be 
maintained on this earth until freedom is secured to all those 
who have the courage to aspire to it, and have for centuries 
fought, bled and died to preserve it. 


“Mr. Speaker, I was born and raised with good men and 
women in whose veins runs the blood of the Polish race. 
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Some of my closest and dearest friends and neighbors were 
born in Poland, or are the descendants of Polish ancestry. 
The Valley from which I come, the beautiful Pennsylvania 
Mountains at Hazleton. where first I saw the light of day, 
now is the homeland of over 100,000 loyal. patriotic Amer- 
icans of Polish descent. If any man doubts this. let him look 
at the casualty lists of this horrible war in the County of 
Luzerne, and he will see the story told with an eloquence 
far beyond my poor power to express. These are the sons 
and daughters of our leading citizens. They have been here 
in my Congressional District, two, three, four generations. 
They are home builders and home owners. They have a 
strong desire to see all of their children graduate from high 
school and many from college. They are good businessmen, 
good professional men, good community leaders. They are 
Americans. They have blended into the best type of full, 
rounded-out, patriotic citizens. God fearing. home-loving, 
honest, industrious, loyal and brave. I consider it an honor 
and a privilege to number them among my constituents and 
to serve them, and no group of people in my County have 
given me more loyal support than my American-Polish 
friends. 


“Ts it any wonder that from this sympathetic tie and sense 
of brotherhood and understanding, there springs from my 
heart and soul the prayer that ere long Poland will again 
assume her rightful place in the family of nations—but only 
after erecting a government of her own, chosen by her own 
people, and permitted to work out her own destiny with a 
zealous devotion to proven qualities of leadership of the high- 
est stature. These qualities can never be conquered or 
crushed by any tyrant nor partitioned out of existence— 
never with the help of Almighty God! 


“The cause of Poland is a symbol of the cause for which 
this war began—the right of small nations, the right to be 
free from oppression, the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live—and further, 
and mark this well, the right to the restoration of self-govern- 
ment to those who have been forcibly deprived thereof. 


“I plead only that Poland today in this World War be 
given the right of self-determination—that America lead in 
restoring to Poland that same right which America led in 
creating for her through Woodrow Wilson after the last 
World War. Those of us who know and appreciate the in- 
telligence, the fortitude, the idealism, the religious forces and 
the courage of the Polish people fervently say— 


“MAY GOD GRANT IT SOON!” 


